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constitute the area under consideration. The soils have, how-
ever, been placed in their present position because of their
similarity in composition to the Weybridge soil, No. 189, a
similarity which is in all probability due to a common origin
from Bagshot Beds, though the Bagshot Beds have been almost
wholly denuded away from the Mitchani district, the patch
forming Wimbledon Common being the nearest outlier. The.
analysis shows these soils to be exceedingly light in character,
with an exceptional proportion of coarse sand. Soil No. 295 con-
tain as much as 76 per cent, of coarse and fine sand, chiefly
coarse; though it is used for market gardening and grows fair
crops by the aid of immense dressings of London dung, it is
notorious as a soil that blows when strong winds set in during the
spring.
Turning to the chemical composition of the soils, it will be
seen that there is generally a very small proportion of carbonate
of lime, which is sometimes barely perceptible. The exception
is the soil from the Stonar Marsh, which shows nearly 8 per cent,
in the soil and over 14 per cent, in the subsoil; this probably
represents a deposit of shell marl such as is still being laid down
near the mouth of the Stour. The Worth Marsh also shows
2'5 per cent, and the Pevensey Level 2*5 per cent, in the subsoil,
again probably a shell deposit. In several cases the carbonate
of lime indicated is evidently of artificial origin and represents
lime or chalk that was put on when labour for such purposes was
a little cheaper; Orgarswick No. 236, Weybridge No. 189, and
Ewhurst No. 285 are examples of this kind. Despite the lack of
carbonate of lime the alluvial soils are never acid; they are
probably just kept at the neutral point by the land water, which
is always distinctly alkaline with bicarbonate of lime.
The most characteristic feature of the analysis of these
alluvial soils, mostly old pasture land, is their richness in
organic matter and nitrogen, not only in the soil but in the sub-
soil. All old grass land contains much organic matter and
nitrogen in the surface soil, but these alluvials average 0\19 per
cent, of nitrogen and 6'67 per cent, of organic matter in the
subsoil, because they are made up of material which, had been
washed ofi some other surface soil before it was re-deposited
by the river. It is the depth to which the rich soil extends,
the lack of any raw unweathered subsoil, and the presence of a
permanent water table close below the surface, which chiefly
account for the fertility of the alluvial soils. For example, soil
No. 189 from Weybridge, is identical in mechanical composition
with the soil of the barren Bagshot wastes close at hand, and
chemically also it is far from rich; in every respect it is thus
as unlike a wheat soil as possible, yet it grows heavy crops of
wheat of good quality, all because it has permanent water two
or three feet below the surface.
The proportion of organic matter and nitrogen increases with
the heaviness of the soils; the Lydd soils are not so rich as the
Orgarswick, which in time fall below the soils of the Thames and
Sandwich Marshes. The Stonar soil forms an exception to this
rule, but high nitrogen content often goes with high calcium
carbonate.